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“Our strategy should be not only to confront 
empire, but to lay siege to it. To deprive it 
of oxygen. To shame it. To mock it. With 
our art, our music, our literature, our 
stubbornness, our joy, our brilliance, our 
sheer relentlessness - and our ability to tell 
our own stories. Stories that are different 
from the ones we’re being brainwashed 
to believe. 

The corporate revolution will collapse if we 
refuse to buy what they are selling - their 
ideas, their version of history, their wars, 
their weapons, their notion of inevitability. 

Remember this: We be many and they be 
few. They need us more than we need them. 

Another world is not only possible, she is 
on her way. On a quiet day, I can hear her 
breathing.” 


- Arundhati Roy, War Talk 


Introduction 


The topic of Borders is one of the most discussed topics in news 
and media nowadays. One gets lost in the stream of tales of crisis, 
invasions, state regulations, support, repression, morality and 
realpolitik. In all this chaos, we can still feel, deep inside, that 
something is completely wrong with the border system, we feel 
it in our hearts, we think it in our minds, we read it in our books. 

But how do we move from the thoughts and words we remember 
individually to a communal feeling? 

We believe in the importance of experiencing reading as a collective 
act as a form of resistance and in the empowering feeling that doing 
so can generate. On Sunday 28 October 2018 we got together to 
share and discuss some good readings about borders. 

We decided to collect and print them together in a zine, that is the 
one you are reading, in the hope that these texts will be useful for 
other people that, like us, are refusing to give up to their notion 
of inevitability. 
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Fragments from 

Beyond the Border Kaleidoscope 

Natasha King 

+ 


A No Borders Manifesto 


Borders are more than just lines marking territories on a map. They 
are ultimately an apparatus of the state, functioning to define the 
outer limits of state power. The extent and intensity of this state 
power is rapidly changing today — as is the nature of the border 
regime itself. The involvement of transnational institutions like 
the European Union, or non-state agencies like Frontex, and the 
extension in some cases of existing state powers beyond their own 
borders are fundamentally changing the way borders work and 
the way different groups of people relate to them. 

The purpose of the border is not to regulate migration. It is to 
control communities on both sides of the wall. The border 
regime enables the authorities to force down wages, suppress 
dissent, and channel resentment towards those who have the least 
power in society rather than those who have the most. As a result, 
borders have proliferated, shattering into a kaleidoscope of effects, 
distributed unevenly over space and people. For some, borders are 
fortresses. For others, they almost do not exist. Borders, in short, 
are increasingly asymmetrical: sieves and solid walls 
simultaneously. 

Modern states try to turn movement into a right that is granted 
or denied according to economic and political power. Elites and 
‘first world’ citizens with purchasing power can travel and settle 
where they want, while the poor are controlled and criminalised. 
Some may be let through because they are deemed to be useful 
to the economy, or because they are classed as ‘genuine refugees’. 
Categories like refugee, asylum seeker, economic migrant and 
illegal immigrant are used to divide and control. 

Freedom of movement is not a right; it is a real living force. Despite 
all the obstacles that states put in people’s way — all the barriers 
of barbed wire, money, laws, ID cards, surveillance and so on — 
millions cross borders every day. For every migrant stopped or 
deported, many more get through and stay, whether legally or 
clandestinely. Don’t overestimate the strength of the state and its 
borders. Don’t underestimate the strength of everyday resistance. 
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As much as contemporary borders are sophisticated and multi¬ 
faceted weapons against free movement for all, the border regime 
is a product of resistance to and subversion of it at every step. The 
border regime does not change of its own accord, but is forced to 
adapt to the ever-changing strategies of people who seek to reclaim 
or defend their freedom of movement. Control is there because 
people have continued to move despite already-existing, incomplete 
controls designed to stop them. In every case, people have gone on 
to enact new strategies that subvert those new control measures. 
People without papers find different ways to evade controls. Control 
responds with new strategies of capture. People respond. And so the 
process continues. 

People who move without permission therefore actively affect the 
existing border regime and are not just passive victims swept up 
in its wake. It is worth remembering, for example, that the vast 
majority of those people who were the subject of the spectacle of the 
European “refugee crisis” have, by and large, blended into Europe’s 
social space somehow. Borders don’t have a monopoly over people’s 
movement. 

The border regime, in short, is forced to adapt because of the 
actions of people. This includes organized and visible, expressly 
“political” acts by people with and without papers (the numerous 
demonstrations, protests, hunger strikes, vigils and marches). But 
more often it includes daily strategies of invisible non-subordination 
and quiet evasion carried out by people who refuse to allow borders 
to stop them from moving. 

Such actions often create moments or spaces of autonomy from 
a system designed to stop them. Whether created by force or by 
choice, these spaces or moments are a problem for that system 
— because they are subversive. They enable people’s continued 
“inappropriate” or unauthorized movement. They facilitate peoples’ 
“escape” from control. In that, they amount to a creative force 
that continually reshapes a border regime that seeks to capture 
and discipline it. They are strategies, not of getting by within the 
system, but getting by outside of it. 
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Extract from 

Living a Feminist Life 

Sara Ahmed 
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A memory intruded into the present as if by its own will. I was ready 
for the intrusion. I recalled an experience I had when I was fourteen 
years old, walking close to home, along a street in Adelaide. Two 
policemen in a car pulled up next to me. The first asked, “Are you 
Aboriginal?” It turned out there had been burglaries in the area. 
Racism: how an association between Aboriginality and criminality 
is turned into a question. I will pick up this association in due 
course, e second policeman then quipped, “Or is it just a sun tan?” 
Although given as a quip it was a hostile address, and it was an 
unsettling experience at the time. It was an experience of being 
made into a stranger, the one who is recognized as out of place, as 
the one who does not belong, whose proximity is registered as crime 
or threat. Once I recalled this experience, so much else came back to 
me; a drip, drip became a flood. 

Where are you from? 

We are all in a profound sense temporary residents. We arrive 
in a world only to depart again. Life is coming and going, and 
what happens in between. We pass through a world. When we are 
passing through, some of us are stopped and asked questions. To 
pass through, you might have to pass in another sense: to pass 
as something. We might be stopped when we fail to pass. Those 
who are not stopped might be assumed to be residing somewhere 
properly; they become permanent residents, even though there is 
nothing permanent about their residence. 

We can begin with questions. We can be wrapped up by them. How 
many times have you been asked this question: where are you from? 
Here is just one time. 

I am walking down a street in Cardiff. And I am stopped by some¬ 
one; he is walking the other way. How interested he seems. In what, 
am I what? “Hey, where are you from?” The question is asked with a 
smiling curiosity. I shift around on my feet. It is a familiar question, 
but it is an uncomfortable familiarity. I know what the question is 
asking of me. I resist giving the answer I am being asked to give. 
“Australia,” I say. No, I mean originally. “I was born in Salford.” 
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The questioner’s face creases with irritation. “Where are your 
parents from then?” He knows I know what he is asking. I give in, 
wanting to move on. “My father is from Pakistan.” That’s it. The 
conversation is over. I have given the right answer, the answer he 
was waiting for, even hoping for. 

To be asked to account for yourself; to give an account of yourself; 
to feel you have to account for yourself. How do questions fall? On 
whom do they fall? Moments like this, for many of us, are repeated 
over time. I am still asked these kinds of questions, though far less 
often than before, and rarely from those whom I encounter on the 
fast everyday of the street. More often now, it’s a question that gets 
asked when I say my surname, or by someone I encounter more 
regularly, but just do not know on a first-name basis. 

To be questioned, to be questionable, sometimes can feel like a 
residence: a question becomes something you reside in. To reside 
in a question can feel like not being where you are at. Not from here, 
not? Or maybe to become not is to be wrapped up by an assertion. 

To be asked “Where are you from?” is a way of being told you are not 
from here, e questioning, the interrogation, can stop only when you 
have explained yourself. For me to explain myself, to explain where 
I am from, is not only to give an account of not being from here 
(being from Australia as not being from here would not suffice; 
that I am born here in the United Kingdom would not suffice), it is 
an account of how I ended up brown. Brownness is registered 
as foreign; brown as elsewhere. 

Where else? Ien Ang’s wonderful chapter “On Not Speaking 
Chinese” describes conversations that unfold from the question 
“Where are you from?,” often followed by “Where are you really 
from?” She suggests that such questions are “typical” for non¬ 
white people living in Europe (Ang 2001, 29). These questions 
only appear to be questions; they often work as assertions. When 
you are stopped, a right to stop you is asserted. In being assertive, 
such speech acts render you questionable, as someone who can 
be questioned, as someone who should be willing to receive a 
question. A body can become a question mark. And we learn from 
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how questions can function as assertions. Some do not get stopped, 
some can move along, because how they appear is consistent with 
an expectation of what or who is here. A here can be made into an 
assertion, not only by who is held up but by who is not. 

Being made into a stranger: what do I mean by this? In chapter 1, 

I referred to an experience I had of being asked by the police, “Are 
you Aboriginal?” Recalling this experience helped me to think about 
how the stranger is not anybody but somebody; how the figure of 
the stranger points to some bodies. The stranger as an anonymous 
figure is exercised in stranger danger campaigns. The word 
anonymous derives from the word name: a stranger is unnamed. 

But only some unnamed others will be stopped; only some unnamed 
others will be judged as not having a legitimate purpose. To be 
identified as a stranger is to be identified as not being from here, 
or not being entitled to be here; you are identified as someone who 
endangers who is here. A condensing of this argument: not from as 
endangering from. Or being judged as dangerous is a way of making 
somebody not from. 

To become a stranger is not to pass through. To pass through often 
requires passing out of the figure of the stranger. My own stranger 
story shared in chapter 1 is really a passing story. If I was at first 
identifiable as a stranger (there had been burglaries in the area), if 
I was stopped and asked questions, I was able to move on. Why, 
how? When they asked me whether I was Aboriginal, I replied that I 
was not. If I had been Aboriginal, and had identified myself as being 
Aboriginal, I would not have been allowed to move on. The question 
would have led to further interrogation. In other words, being able 
to start up again was a form of racial privilege: if I was brown, I was 
a brown settler. Being a brown settler is still being a settler. 

Race is a complicated address. The second policeman then asked, 
and the question had the intonation of a quip, “Or is it just a 
suntan?” Here color becomes it (it is all about it). Color becomes 
something that has to be explained or explained away. The question 
is an explanation. A tan explains color as domesticated color. A 
tanned woman would be a woman who acquires her color in the 
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way other Australians do: her color is not a stain on her being; 
her color is not foreign; her color is even an expression of national 
character, of what we do in our leisure time. 

Sometimes we cease to be in question by giving an explanation 
that is not our own. So I was able to pass through, to start up again, 
by being also to pass as white (the suntanned woman is one who 
acquires her color) and thus to pass into white space. To be a white 
woman with color is to be bronzed rather than brown. I remember 
so many comments when I was growing up about being suntanned, 
often superficially admiring or positive comments: Oh how lucky 
you are to brown so easily, how lucky you are; how I wish, look at 
me, with my burned pink red white skin. 

How I wish, wish, wish 

Smiling 

When admiration is given as compensation, it is not admiration. The 
effort not to be sorry can be a way of being sorry. 

Oh dear 

But lucky you, dear 

Such comments should be grouped together as polite racism, a genre 
that works to deflect attention from race as if race as such is an 
embarrassment, something that could not or should not be brought 
up in polite society. Such speech acts could thus be translated: your 
color is not a stain on your being; we will give you the benefit of 
the doubt by assuming you are white underneath, or at least we will 
pretend you are white underneath because it would be harder, hard, 
not to pretend. 

Whiteness: when color is something that is acquired 

Becoming brown not being brown 

Becoming not being 
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Mendilimde Kan Sesleri 

Edip Canserver 


Her yere yeti§ilir 
Higbir §eye geg kalinmaz ama 
Qocugum beni bagi§la 
Ahmet Abi sen de bagi§la 
Boynu biikiik duruyorsam eger 
Igimden oyle geldigi i^in degil 
Ama hig degil 

Ah giizel Ahmet abim benim 

Insan ya§adigi yere benzer 

0 yerin suyuna, o yerin topragina benzer 

Suyunda yiizen baliga 

Topragim iten <;i<jege 

Daglarimn, tepelerinin dumanli egimine 

Konyamn beyaz 

Antebin kirmizi duzlugiine benzer 
Gogiine benzer ki gozya§lari mavidir 
Denize benzer ki dalgahdir baki§lari 
Evlerine, sokaklarina, ko§eba§larina 
Oylesine benzer ki 
Ve avlularina 

(Bir kuyu halkasiyla siki§tirilmi§tir kalbi) 

Ve sozlerine 

(Yani bir cep aynasi ahm-satimina belki) 

Ve bir gun birinin adres sormasina benzer 
Sorarken sorarken iiziinglu bir goriintiisiine 
Camcimn cam kesmesine, diilgerin rende tutmasina 
Oyle bir cigara yakimina, birinin gazoz a^masina 
Minibiislerine, gecekondularina 
Hasretine, yalanma benzer 
Amsi i§sizliktir 
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Blood Sounds On My Handkerchief 

Edip Canserver 

You can make it to anywhere 
It is never late for anything, yet 
My child, forgive me 
Brother Ahmet, you forgive me, too 
If I look so destitute, 

Not because I feel like it, 

Not a bit 

Oh dear brother Ahmet 

Man resembles the place he lives in 

Resembles its water, its soil 

The fish swimming in its sea 

The flower pushing its soil 

The foggy slope of its mountains and hills 

Konya’s white and 

Antep’s red plains 

He resembles its sky in that his tears are blue 

The sea in that his glances are rough 

Houses, streets and corners 

How much he resembles 

And the dooryards 

(His heart squeezed with a well curb) 

And its words 

(In a word, a trade over a pocket mirror, maybe) 

And resembles someone’s asking for directions one day 

His looking upset while asking and asking 

A glass-maker’s cutting glass, and a carpenter’s holding a plane 

Lighting a cigarette, opening a crown cap bottle 

Mini-buses, shanty houses 

Resembles its longings, its lies 

His memory is unemployment, 
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Acisi bilincidir 

Bigagi gozya§laridir kurumakta olan 

Giilemiyorsun ya, giilmek 

Bir halk giiliiyorsa giilmektir 

Ne kadar benziyoruz Tiirkiye’ye Ahmet Abi. 

Bir giizel kadeh tutu§un vardi eskiden 

Dirsegin iskemleye dayali 

-- Bir vakitler gokyiiziine dayali, derdim ben -- 

Cigara paketinde yazilar resimler 

Resimler: cezaevleri 

Resimler: ozlem 

Resimler: eskidenberi 

Ve bir ka§in yukari kalkik 

Sevmen acele 

Dostlugun gabuk 

Bakiyorum da simdi 

0 kadeh bir kiifur gibi duruyor elinde. 

Ve zaman dedigimiz nedir ki Ahmet Abi 
Biz eskiden seninle istasyonlari dola§irdik bir bir 
0 zamanlar Malatya kokardi istasyonlar 
Nazilli kokardi 

Ve yagmurdan lslandikga Edirne postasi 
Kil gibi ince Istanbul yagmurunun altinda 
Esmer bir kadin sevmi§ gibi olurdun sen 
Kadimn iitiilii patiskalardan bir teni 
Upuzun boynu 
Kirpikleri 
Ve sana Ahmet Abi 

uzaktan uzaktan domates peynir keserdi sanki 
Sofram kurardi 

Elini bir suya koyar gibi kalbinden akana koyardi 
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And his sorrow is his consciousness 

His blade is his tears, about to dry 

You can’t laugh, a laughter 

Is a laughter only if a nation is laughing 

How much we resemble Turkey, Brother Ahmet 

You would hold the glass so gently in the old days 

Your elbow leaning against a stool 

- ‘leaning against the sky’ I would once say- 

images on cigarette packs 

Images: prisons 

Images: longings 

Images: from of old 

And one of your eyebrows raised 

Your love in haste 

Your friendship quick 

I see now that 

The glass is like a swear word in your hand 

And what is it that we call time, anyway, Brother Ahmet 

We would once visit train stations one by one 

Back then the stations would smell of Malatya 

Would smell of Nazilli 

As Edirne mail train was soaking 
Under Istanbul rain as thin as hair 

You would feel like falling in love with a brunette woman 
The woman’s fine calico skin 
Very long neck 
Eyelashes 

And to you brother Ahmet 

She would cut tomatoes and cheese from a distance, 

Would set your table 

She would put her hands onto what flows through your heart 
as if putting them into water 
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Cezaevlerine dii§sen cigarani getirirdi 
(Jocuklar dogururdu 

Ve o <;ocuklarin diinyayi diizeltecek ellerini i§lerdi bir dantel gibi 


0 gocuklar biiyiiyecek 
0 gocuklar biiyiiyecek 
0 gocuklar... 

Bilmezlikten gelme Ahmet Abi 
Umudu diirt 
Umutsuzlugu yati§tir 
Diyecegim §u ki 

Yok olan bir §eylere benzerdi o zaman trenler 

Oysa o kadar kullani§li ki §imdi 

Hayalsiz ya§iyoruz nerdeyse 

(^ocuklar, kadinlar, erkekler 

Trenler tiklim tiklim 

Trenler cepheye giden trenler gibi 

!§<jiler 

Almanya yolcusu i§<jiler 
Kadinlar 

Kimi yolcu, kimi gurbet bekijisi 
Ellerinde bavullar, fileler 
Kolonyalar, su §i§eleri, paketler 
Onlar ki, hepsi 

Bir tutsak agag gibi yanli§ yerlere biiyiiyenler 
Ah giizel Ahmet Abim benim 
Gordiin mii bak 

Dagilmi§ pazar yerlerine benziyor §imdi istasyonlar 
Ve dagilmi§ pazar yerlerine memleket 
Gelmiyor igimden hiiziinlenmek bile 
Gelse de 

Oyle siirekli degil 
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She would bring you cigarettes when you were in prison 
Would give birth to children 
Would crochet like lace the hands of those children 
who will clean up the world 

Those children will grow up 
Those children will grow up 
Those children... 

Don’t pretend not to know Brother Ahmet 

Incite hope 

Soothe hopelessness 

All I want to say is 

The trains would resemble something dying out 
But they are so functional now that 
We almost live without dreams 
Children, women, men 
Trains are jampacked 

Trains, like the trains heading for the frontlines 
Workers 

Workers going to Germany 
Women 

Some are passengers, some waiting for those living far from home 
Suitcases, string bags in their hands 
Cologne, water bottles, packages 
and they, all of them 

growing towards wrong places like a captive tree 
Oh Brother Ahmet 
Do you see 

The stations now resemble marketplaces scattered around 
And the country resembles marketplaces scattered around 
I don’t even feel like feeling sad 
Even though I feel sad 
Not that constantly 
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Bir caz miizigi gibi gelip gegiyor hiiziin 
0 kadar gabuk 
0 kadar kisa 
I§te o kadar. 

Ahmet Abi, giizelim, bir mendil niye kanar 
Di§ degil, tirnak degil, bir mendil niye kanar 
Mendilimde kan sesleri. 
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Sadness passes by like a jazz song 
That quick 
That short 
And that’s all 

Brother Ahmet, my dear, why would a handkerchief bleed? 
Not a tooth, not a nail, why would a handkerchief bleed? 
Blood sounds on my handkerchief 
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The Ministry of Truth 

Roberto Bacchilega 

(with fragments from 1984 by George Orwell) 
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You are the convincing voice of hypnotic propaganda, 

the as-truth-given announcements of our Western, free-liberal, 

facade-democratic, soft fascist regimes... 

The daily sedative message launched to billions of human receivers, 
numbed, deprived of sense, sensitivity and sensation, incapable of 
own original meanings and therefore soulless and brainless... 

... Human antennas then transformed into aggressors, into 
war-minded organisms with an orgasm for bombing 

I don’t allow you to tell me who’s my enemy 

for my enemy only exists in your hypnotic propaganda 

but I never met it, I never fought against it, 

I don’t even know its face 

Governments, kings&queens, corporations, 
media&propaganda, privatized sectors... 

These are my daily trouble, my fight for surviving, my 
trying-to-seduce-me enemy... 

Don’t spend my taxpayer’s money dropping bombs on the Orient, 
don’t attempt to buy my conscience for the approval of armies sent 
to the South. 

I have no enemies in the Orient and in the South, or anywhere else. 

The Ministry of Truth, Minitrue in Newspeak, was startlingly 
different from any other object in sight. It was an enormous 
pyramidal structure of glittering white concrete, soaring up, 
terrace after terrace, three hundred meters into the air. 

From where we stood it was possible to read, picked out on its 
white face in elegant lettering, the three slogans of the Party: 

WAR IS PEACE 
FREEDOM IS SLAVERY 
IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH 
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Every time we practice sex. 

Linking Sex and Migration 

Mad Kate 
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PART I - abstraction 


Why are sex and migration linked. 

We are bodies living in a war zone. We are one body, the war zone is 
our body. 

Bodies are dying. Everywhere. We might not know them, we might 
not know their bodies. But bodies are dying. They are our bodies. 

The war zone is not bounded to Nation States or Caliphates. The war 
zone includes all of us and all of our bod(ies). 

Why are sex and migration linked. 

Why is the pleasurable act of having sex linked to the horrific act 
of a gun at our heads. There is a gun at all of our heads. Why is the 
pleasurable act of sex linked to the horrific realities of starvation 
and dying. 

I can feel your blood. The more we feel, the more warm blood we feel 
in this war zone we call our bodies. 

Why are sex and migration are linked. 

Why the porn and not the rape crisis center. 

Every time we practice sex, we have an opportunity to rethink the 
boundaries of our own body. We have the chance to rethink the 
boundaries of our community, our nation, our ego. We have the 
chance to imaginatively enter the war zone, if we are not already 
tangibly there. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the chance to call our cunt not 
our own, but ours and our partners. We have a chance to imagine 
our cock our clitoris or fingers our cunts not as bordered and limited 
by the seemingly visible indicators of our skin, but by the real 
pleasure experienced in our brain. 
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Our cunts migrate to cocks and our cocks to cunts. Our clitoris 
migrates to the fingers. Each set free, neither legal nor illegal. 

We make it so. 

We have the chance to imagine the pleasure/pain of others whom 
we do not know. We have the chance to call your story not yours but 
ours. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the opportunity to share and 
be shared by another human, to throw off the imagined identity of 
ownership to one partner or the imagined possession of another 
body. 

We have the chance to imagine the body as world, the world as body, 
not possessing but being made by all of our stories, the memory of 
all of our memory. The accomplishments are ours—and the failures. 
Every time we practice sex, we have the opportunity to reorder the 
set of assumptions that say where you and I end. You and I do not 
end; our cells do not know the end of me or you. 

The terrain of the earth does not change at the instance of the 
geopolitical border; but gradually varies as the terrain of our skin 
does. We have the chance to know that the earth I was born on and 
into does not have physical border with the earth another body was 
born on and into. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the chance to unify our bodies 
in imaginative play. We have the chance to see our bodies presented 
to us in the mirrored effect of unity with the other (the foreign 
body). 

We have the chance to throw off the misconception of the foreign 
body, the other. Even that which is perceived as a cancer is still part 
of and produced by our body. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the chance to experience our 
body as ours (ours as individual) and ours as ours-together as sexual 
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partners. We need each other for this pleasure as we need each other 
for survival in and of the world. 

Our body the earth our body the war zone, the caked desert. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the opportunity to know the 
perceived Other. The thing we have Othered. The thing we have 
made so-called illegal. 

Every time we practice sex, we have the opportunity to utilize 
language as a means of imagination, an imagination that outside of 
sex bleeds into the entire stance of our bodies in the world. 

We—body of humanity—are living in a war zone of our own making. 
Who is responsible? We all are. If we are in the war zone together, 
we see bloody faces amongst us. We see guns at our foreheads. 

We must grab hold of them and we must grab hold of each other. 

Let their blood get on our hands and let their heads rest on our 
shoulders. 

PART II - particularization 

When I began working with asylum seekers in the United States 
around the age of 20,1 cried almost every day at work as a means of 
coping with what I was seeing and hearing. I was looking into the 
eyes of young people who were telling me stories of seeing a gun at 
their father’s temple. I was speaking to people who had been raped 
by soldiers, who had witnessed the rape of their mothers. I could 
not get these images out of my head and they have never since left 
my understanding of reality. I could not see any act of violence 
depicted on television or in movies without thinking, I had already 
seen enough. Justified as an artistic expression or not, I couldn’t get 
away from the reality of the act. I never got over the experience of 
empathetically feeling the bloodshed and I hope I never will. 

I also never stopped seeing and thinking about my relative balance 
of privilege. At that time, I was a student with a job. I was educated, 
had some financial and social support that I had created for myself 
and from my family; I spoke fluently the language of the country of 
my residency. All privileges. And what’s more, I had never witnessed 
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anyone being executed before my eyes. I had never witnessed my 
parents being executed before my eyes. I hadn’t suffered from “that 
kind” of trauma. 

While I think that it was and is important to recognize privilege, 
it also had some paralyzing effect. It took me a long time to 
understand how and why it was and is important for me to talk 
about my trauma—about rape and nonconsensual sex in the context 
of middleclass America. It was difficult to see how my own story was 
worth telling. 

Hierarchical thinking about worth and power is continuously 
reproduced in the way we understand the world around us and 
ourselves within it. It relates to our understanding of privilege, 
feelings of agency or lack of agency and (dis)empowerment, and 
guides almost every interaction we have on a daily basis. Its not just 
personally formed or formed through longevity, it seems also to 
operate and fluctuate relative to trend and fad. 

I’m talking about the kind of hierarchies that go unmarked, un¬ 
checked, just simply mimed throughout society on an integrated, 
ingrained basis. 

There’s what we might call terrible violence, but there is also 
“thrillingly, provocatively, horribly bad violence” There is the allure 
and the fascinating with watching acts of violence, capturing them 
on film. We may condone the violence but we consume it with a 
fervor. Ultraviolence is “cooler” than just violence—the more awful, 
the more alluring; the more bloody and the more violent, the more 
real. “Everybody knows” that bloody horrifying rape by a stranger 
gets portrayed as “real” rape. Rapes that don’t look like that are 
“grey”; maybe they are so grey, they are “grape”. Hierarchized. 

Most people on the street say, IS or ISIS is bad. Like really bad. If 
we get in a stranger’s car and have a two hour car ride ahead of us, 
we can bet that everyone will be agreeing that IS is really really 
bad, like worse than ever before. Like—not like the people in the 
car. Unless you get picked up by IS, in which case we will probably 
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also agree that IS are the baddest of the bad. But if we disagree with 
this thesis, we are bound to be thought of, as least momentarily, as 
tantamount with IS. 

I mention this not to make light of the violence inflicted by IS, but to 
point out that societally we build borders not only between good and 
bad but between bad and worse—perhaps to make us feel safer, less 
violent, less culpable, or maybe just to find common ground. 

I suggest that this reflexive act needs to be examined closely. 

I hierarchize all the time, even though I don’t intend to. I’ll just 
speak for myself; maybe there are some people who identify with 
me. I put stories in some kind of hierarchy: which stories are 
more important to tell, which have more impact. This is somehow 
because in that moment, I must not be able to see stories as linked 
and struggles as united and tied of up to one another. I’ve been 
socialized to think of things as more or less (did more people die or 
less?) and to think in terms of quantity and numbers (What’s the 
proof? Whose DNA? Which place? At what time?)—even for things 
that can’t be quantified and monetized. 

I was recently at a feminist and queer conference where I was among 
a group of self-proclaimed anarcho-feminists of all genders. In one 
of the workshops, about 20 “causes” for which people had attended 
demos, were written on various pieces of paper and placed around 
the floor. We were asked to stand next to a few issues that mean 
the most to us. Since this was a group of people who didn’t like to 
think of things as “most important,” the papers were pretty quickly 
grouped together so that we illustrated a web of interrelated topics 
that were dear to us. 

In a frenzy of connection, I watched fellow participants move most 
of the issues closer together. Except, that is, for the causes that 
related directly to sex—like queer porn, consent, and sex work. 

These remained literally ghettoized on the floor. I stood by them, 
just stunned that they hadn’t been moved to be part of the rest of 
the issues, wondering if I should hop between sex island and refugee 
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rights over at the other side of the room. Was I alone in seeing these 
issues as important or linked? If I moved them closer to the rest of 
the issues, would anyone else understand why I had done so? Instead 
of moving them over, I stood by them and then pointed out verbally 
that they had been physically isolated. People nodded their heads, 
but I wondered if they really understood why sex was related to all 
those other issues. I don’t mean rape. I mean, sex, good sex. 

After the exercise was over I spend the evening and subsequent days 
thinking about that experience and how it relates to my life’s work, 
my constant exploration of sex and engagement with sexuality as 
well as my explorations of violence and peace studies. I wondered, 
for myself, why is it, indeed, that having good sex is important 
in relation to getting rid of all this terribly horrible violence in 
the world? And even if “in my gut” I feel that it is, how could I 
explain it? I felt that on the one hand I held conviction, but that 
this conviction was buried under a layer of... insecurity? Sexism? 
Powerlessness? I couldn’t tell exactly why, but I felt suddenly torn 
apart—like my life’s questions weren’t valuable. 

Since I was leading a workshop on queer porn, I had prepared 
discussion topics about why queer porn is fun feminist and 
revolutionary. But I realized that for many of the people at the 
conference, even if they could see queer porn as fun feminist and 
revolutionary, it still wasn’t entirely clear how that related to 
refugee rights or anti-capitalism or war. It felt more like—go and 
fight for a peaceful world and then after the demonstration, have 
a party with great queer consensual sex. Nothing wrong with that! 
There is the fun queer sex and then there is the activism. Yes, the 
same people may travel between the two, they might even be part 
of the same event, but I still wonder(ed) if the issues can be even 
more visibly linked together. 

It was as though fun queer consensual sexual relations would be or 
were a result of empowerment and liberation; as a result of the time, 
pleasure and leisure won through eradication of structural violence. 
As opposed to enacting transformation through practicing sex, the 
good sex had to be future oriented, ie, after the transformation, 
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after the liberation. But something seems to be missing from that 
line of thinking. More than missing, it might also lead to divisive 
feelings about the “relative importance” of practicing the unique 
sex that each of us want. 

It is not that queer and feminist scholars, activists and others have 
not investigated sex within the context of violence, power, pleasure. 
Foucault emerges as one such scholar who has written about the 
pleasures of sex, and that pleasure as activist. To speak of pleasure 
at all within the context of sex is enough to say that it breaks the 
structure of family and heteronormativity. To practice sex for 
pleasure is irreverent to those bastions of social form. 

It is clearly not true that no thinking has been done linking sex 
with violence. We’ve managed to speak about sex in many nuanced 
ways: rape as a tactic of war. Sex as power. We’ve seen how power 
has manifested itself in sexist, heteronormative, homophobic and 
transphobic language. We see that these languages of power are 
built into institutions that want to maintain domination, i.e., 
the specific language, actions and function of the military. 

It is furthermore not true that we don’t understand our gendered 
bodies in the context of international borders and institutions, our 
bodies as sites of labor, as sites of violence. Even our largest and 
most conservative institutions have integrated scholarly thinking 
about “women in development,” “women and labor” (though we 
might be slowly working to queer these institutions’ understanding 
of gender outside of the binary, for now, at least, we have made 
“progress”). We know that women (furthermore, all genders) are 
important and exceptional in social movements, that development 
affects gendered bodies in diverse ways. We know that interrogating 
gender and sex is important for the revolution. We know all this. 

We see that certain kinds of sex, certain kinds of bodies, certain 
kinds of familial arrangements, have been criminalized at different 
times, at different places, under various regimes; perceived as enemy 
of the state, as threatening to national security, values, democracy. 
In these cases, so-called deviant sex or the performance of deviance 
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within or on our bodies, as it is seen at least temporally in such 
contexts (as the border is temporally placed), is—at least in that 
context—especially activist, revolutionary, brave. 

Having queer sex openly, walking on the street holding hands 
with someone of the same perceived sex, having sex parties, 
appearing gender queer or non gender binary, having open 
relationships, celebrating or talking about queer sex or love outside 
of heteronormativity —all of these things, when specifically 
regulated against, or performed within the context of a history of 
regulation—all of these things are clearly activist, revolutionary. 
And perhaps it is enough to be revolutionary in one country (say, 
Germany, full of sex parties, queer porn, and open sexuality) while 
people in Russia not far away are being imprisoned. Perhaps forward 
thinking ideas about solidarity will help us to understand that we 
can act in solidarity even if we do so without risk of criminalization. 
Perhaps we could simply say, it is a revolutionary act to practice 
liberation sex in spaces not currently regulated against, in an act of 
solidarity with places where it is regulated against. I would argue, 
yes, in a borderless imagination, this is absolutely an important and 
revolutionary act. 

Still, why is it politically compelling to choose to practice sex, rather 
than engage with all the problematics of how power and violence 
emerge through sex? How do we make a claim to sex in the bold 
face of a blood, in the context of blood? When the blood is felt, from 
where comes our orgasm, what use is this wetness and how can we 
understand the important of sex further in a visceral way? 

I felt myself thinking, as I listened to a young woman speak with 
passion about the violence currently happening in her home town 
in separatist Ukraine, I couldn’t help but feel or wonder not if queer 
porn wasn’t good and revolutionary, but if It was important enough. 
Like, important relative to this woman’s story. Is making queer 
porn important enough if you live in a war zone and are holding 
the bleeding body of a family member? Maybe queer porn is only an 
option, only relevant, for people who are privileged enough not to 
live in a war zone. 
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So I had to think about two things. One, why do or don’t we think 
inclusively about who lives within a war zone? And two, how does 
practicing the sex that each of us want—consensual sex between 
bodies of any sex or gender—actually help us to better navigate and 
understand the violent world that we live in? 

The first question asks us to think about who lives within a 
war zone and who does not (which, is, I’d like to point out, an 
exercise of hierarchy, so I already would like to state that I find it 
problematic). And if some of us do not, why don’t we—and what are 
the implications of that? Which places have not eradicated direct 
violence (and which places have)? Which places have not eradicated 
structural violence (poverty, hunger, lack of infrastructure, lack of 
empowerment, and other things that can lead to direct violence) and 
which places have? 

On some level it is perfectly reasonable to believe that some places 
are “peaceful”; in fact, we have borders to let us know where 
things are and where things are NOT. Those of us who don’t live 
directly inside communities or countries that are at war, directly 
or structurally, presumably live in peace. We can continue on “in 
peace”. We often function as if we do garner security from borders, 
either real or felt. We are indeed perfectly happy to believe that 
“we” do not live perpetually in a war zone unless we hear bullets or 
bombs outside our windows. 

We live in a world that is divided by walls and borders, where to 
pass between many places one has to show documents of residency 
and identification with at least one Nation State. Many of us even 
have to register our exact city and street of residency. One has to 
gain permissions from “home” and “abroad” to travel and, generally 
speaking, the more money one has, the better. No country is worried 
about a rich person coming to their country. They might even want 
us to stay. But almost every country is worried about poor people 
coming. And even if we can save up the money to travel to that 
country, they might find every way to keep us out. 
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We might “know” this but some of us “know” this more “tangibly” 
than others—some of us who have tried to migrate and have 
had trouble getting papers or been denied. (And there is the 
hierarchizing again. As though knowing something for oneself 
makes it “more important” and “more real”.) 

Hypocritically, sometimes we love to put up fences and sometimes 
we love to rip them down. American history from a certain 
perspective might say: Berlin Wall BAD. Mexican-American wall 
GOOD. Our Nations and corporations keep poor people out but 
also want the power of accessing poor people when we can for our 
own uses. We like to talk about globalization and what it manifests 
while we pick and choose how “globalized” globalization can be. 
Globalization of language—English for everyone! Globalization of 
businesses—IKEA in every world city! Globalization of information- 
share all our information voluntarily on the internet! And on it goes. 

Regardless of what we feel about various aspects of globalization, 
it is clearly inconsistent. Inconsistent in the sense that some things 
are “global” and other things are not. Like, not all information 
is transparently accessible to all persons. Like, not everyone can 
move anywhere or work anywhere at any time. Like, structural and 
direct violence feeds each other, not contained by borders; rather 
interconnected beyond border, though nations not at State-declared 
war would like to believe they are not at war, not living in a war 
zone. 

The border proves dynamic, wavering, changing. The smartphone 
held by one person in one community may be contributing to 
structural violence in a community quite far away. The structural 
violence may be contributing to direct violence in that or nearby 
communities. Sections of those communities who feel threatened, 
either by structural or direct violence and may cross borders, with 
or without permission, to “more peaceful” places, integrating and 
intermingling in with citizens who think their streets to be peaceful. 

If our world were really globalized, it would be borderless and 
transparent. An “issue” would not be relatively more important 
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to us because of its proximity to our selves or what we consider to be 
our “community”. Our world would be “alive to us”—the good and 
the tragic. War zones would be “our war zones.” In this vision, or 
rather, this imaginative vision, we would all live in a war zone until 
war were over. 

Yet, I know. We can’t all see blood on the streets, in front of our 
faces. I know that we can’t all feel it or think of it as our own blood. 
This keeps many of us from taking action or feeling that there are 
ways to take action. 

We may know that we are already always faced with violence (in 
truth I believe it forms our understanding of humanity, it touches 
our humanity, it touches us, even when we don’t perceive it)— 
whether we see it or not. But how do we feel the urgency of living 
in a war zone; when we cannot see it? How do we enact struggle 
when we cannot see blood flowing around us? 

I ask this because while I problematize the theoretical action of 
creating and sustaining borders of difference, I nevertheless hold 
equally important our visceral, lived, every day experiences of the 
world that challenge how we would theoretically navigate through 
it. 

I’ve been thinking therefore a lot about imaginative envisioning, or 
what I like to call “practicing aliveness,” which asks us to have the 
experience of “seeing”-not through technology (though it may aide 
us in the short term) but through our own imaginations. 

This, for me, is where the practice of sex comes in. In our practice 
of sex, we open large possibilities for imaginative play and for 
negotiating power. 

I’ll speak first of imaginative play. I am not suggesting that 
everyone has the same kind of sex, so I here I will talk about my own 
experiences with sex and about possibilities of sexual play rather 
than speculate on what sex is or is not for other people. 
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Practicing aliveness or imaginative envisioning often necessitates 
choosing different words or frames of language to facilitate new 
patterns of relating to each other. In our sexual play space, we have 
the possibility of taking on these new words—and we often do. 
Sometimes we simply call this “talking dirty” but I believe that this 
new language is far more powerful and valuable than “talking dirty” 
may signify for us. Using new words to refer to another person’s 
body calls them into subjectivity that they may not realize they can 
embody. It empowers another person. And by putting a new word 
between my own lips, I am taking the first large step in the direction 
of understanding that other person differently. 

When I call my girlfriend’s cunt a cock or her cock a pussy, our 
language calls this other identity into aliveness (for her and for 
me). A regular practice of simply mixing up the gendered language 
we use to understand our genitalia (generally, as binary, as 
differentiated) actually works to undermine old ways of seeing. It 
begins to reorganize categories we have come to assume as solid, ie 
borders we have come to understand as unwavering. This is not so 
different from temporarily owning the identity of someone we have 
othered, a person we have physically or metaphorically placed across 
the border: je suis Charlie as is My cunt is a cock. 

What’s more, when we concentrate on feeling the exchange 
of sex rather than on one part of the act, ie being penetrated 
or penetrating, we begin to break down a very fundamental 
assumption about the binary nature of intercourse as passive and 
active. We can begin to think of it as a cooperative act, a dynamic 
act of re-creation of the body, dynamic becoming body, a body that 
is neither one of the partners’ or sexual participants’ bodies on their 
own. We can think of Our Cock and Our Cunt experiencing pleasure. 
When we concentrate and enjoy the fluidity of sharing body parts 
between us rather than dwell in visual terms of what we believe to 
be our own body’s boundary, we begin together in one small way 
to live in an imaginative world outside of borders. Every time we 
practice sex, we have the chance to live in that borderless world. 
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Take to begin with, our very own bodies, or the bodies of flesh that 
we think of as “our own”. We can see that our bodies are places 
that we regard as mostly the same within its own organism—there 
is nothing so foreign within our own bodies that we fight against 
it (except in rare cases of immune disease). As the flesh unites us, 
contains us, it is difficult to view our elbow as all that different 
from our cunt. Even in the noticed differences between these parts, 
it is not a difference so great that causes most persons to cut one 
or the other off, ie, to recognize it as dangerous. We negotiate and 
facilitate difference within our own bodies all the time. The elbow 
is no more different from the cunt than the armpit is different from 
the hair on my head. 

As Judith Butler writes in Frames of War, “If we accept the insight 
that our very survival depends not on the policing of a boundary— 
the strategy of a certain sovereign in relation to its territory—but 
on recognizing how we are bound up with others, then this leads 
us to reconsider the way in which we conceptualize the body in the 
field of politics. We have to consider whether the body is rightly 
defined as a bounded kind of entity. What makes a body discrete is 
not an established morphology as if we could identify certain bodily 
shapes or forms as paradigmatically human. In fact, I am not at 
all sure we can identify a human form, nor do I think we need to. 
This view has implications for rethinking gender, disability, and 
racialization, to name a few of the social processes that depend upon 
the reproduction of bodily norms.” 

We have the possibility to see that the borders within our own 
bodies represent borders not dissimilar to other borders represented 
in our world, ie, between nations. We have the possibility see that 
we are one body with many parts working together, parts that are 
different, but connected. Our bodies are metaphors for the whole 
body of the world. If we can understand and forgive and be in our 
own bodies we can begin to understand that, as a head would not 
cut off its own hands, there is no sense in violence on the body of 
humanity. 
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When we are inside our bodies and having sex with “another body” 
or bodies, our cells understand no difference between self and other. 
When we have sex we have the possibility to understand that these 
bodies come together and engender the possibility of combining, 
not just as active and passive but as new body, a multigendered 
polymorphous creature of our new making. This is a dynamic 
process of re-creating form and active, constant, becoming. 

“The boundary of who I am is the boundary of the body, but the 
boundary of the body never fully belongs to me,” writes Butler. 

I want to emphasize that “practicing sex” is wholly inclusive—every 
time and in every way that we practice sex is a potential moment 
for enlightened understanding of ourselves and relations of power. 
This doesn’t mean that every sexual encounter would be a good 
one. But it does mean that a negative sexual encounter still has the 
possibility of finding healing and learning from further, positive 
sexual encounters with other partners and in other ways. 

Furthermore, I want to point out that consensual porn and other 
forms of sex work, the same as casual sex and committed long 
term sex, all give us opportunities to interrogate borders. I hope 
that we see these kinds of sexual play not as differentiated from 
each other (as bordered) but as similarly different opportunities for 
interrogating perceived borders between bodies and between our 
understanding of what bodies are comprised of. 

Because of our diverse experiences of sexual play, specifically with 
bodies that we would not always choose according to our personal 
proclivity, sex workers have great knowledge about sexual relations 
and power, and this knowledge needs to be venerated, respected, 
and sought after. Whores are teachers, and when we whores are 
given respect and honor in society, we are called, we call ourselves, 
into an empowered subjectivity from which everyone can benefit. 

When we fuck, when we cum, the locus of our orgasm is in our 
brains. Penetrating or being penetrated, rubbed or rubbing, 
touching deeply or the promise of touching, the anticipation 
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of touch—all can and do cause the brain to reach climax. 

When we play in sex, we can imagine and envision that our bodies 
look very different than they are; we can imagine that we are the 
other person, that our body is multiple. We can imagine a mental 
positioning that is useful for relations outside of sexual play. 

Aside from sexual and imaginative play with our bodies, sex is a 
place for negotiating power relations. Sexual engagement, like 
any engagement between sentient beings, is about practicing and 
playing with the exercise of power. Sex is a thing that many of us 
practice very often in our lives, either alone or with partners. It is 
a thing, like eating, that many of us physically crave. Many of us—I 
would venture, a majority of us, find sex at least once in our lives, 
and many of us, find it many times in our lives, sometimes every 
single day. But to find sexual partners with whom to enjoy positive 
experience of sex, we have to negotiate the power dynamics of 
working with another human being and the presumed or assumed 
boundaries between us and what we believe or think we know about 
those boundaries and borders. So to really get to good sex, we have 
to try to interrogate those borders. Not only do we have to start to 
understand something more about our selves, what our bodies are 
like, but we also have to understand and negotiate the struggle of 
using our bodies as sites of power, negotiation and experimentation. 

Negotiating power through sex helps us to understand how to 
negotiate power in a variety of other daily experiences. We have the 
possibility to change reality every time we encounter any person 
in any way, in sexual play or when we enter a room. Let’s imagine 
entering a room full of people we don’t know equally well. Instead of 
instantly viewing the room in hierarchy, either from the perspective 
of entitlement to power or lack of entitlement to power—whether it 
is based around gender, sex, abilism, age, education, class, gossip 
and history, or a sense that someone has a “right” to speak more 
than any other—if we begin to interrogate directly this sense of 
power, rather than putting up borders of differentiation, we offer 
something very powerful. We walk into a room with the following 
intention: we who sit here are all more similar to each other than 
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different. We have the possibility to share stories rather than 
differentiate our stories. We have the capability to find allegiance 
and alliance rather than difference. 

Negotiating these dynamics of power are important in under¬ 
standing how to be in the world and applicable to how we interact 
with bodies in the world, how we conduct our own bodies in the 
world, and how much we believe and feel the aliveness of other 
bodies. Feeling this aliveness, like feeling our own sense of earning 
to be alive, helps us survive and helps us to help others to survive. 

For years I have asked myself—why is it important to continue to 
practice sex?—without always knowing the answer to this question. 

I don’t mean, why do I want to get off or have the pleasure of 
orgasm? I mean, why is sexual exploration and play with other 
bodies actually fundamentally important to the world? Whether 
it be through long term committed relationships, casual sex, 
consensual play or paid consensual play—it seems increasingly clear 
that this practice strengthens our ability to feel the aliveness of 
others and question our own sense of power. 

I know that when we cross a border, I mean for example a physical 
border made of barbed wire and cement, we are confronted by a 
physical person in-the-flesh asking for a physical piece of paper. 

And when we don’t have the right paper, or when we have no paper 
at all, we are literally and truly turned back. We are reminded of 
the “realness” of our limitations. It is tangible. We have to enter 
struggle to cross the border; we have to submit ourselves to the 
realm of the illegal, to the criminal. This, too, is a realm we might 
not have seen ourselves part of, another border to cross. 

I imagine this to be similar when someone says, you a girl. You have 
a cunt. The cunt is a receptor. These borders feel very real and create 
real world consequences. But when we decide to cross the perceived 
borders of gender, we decide to enter the realm of the criminal, 
the deviant, the other. There is no going back from that. Once we 
are there, we realize the absurdity of criminalizing, of defining 
deviance, of Othering. 
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It is important to continue practicing sex and to go deeply into 
sexual play so that we continue to jog our language and our bodies 
into consciousness that undermines ideas of self and other. When 
we flip our language around and use our imaginations actively to 
understand our selves and others in new ways, we are able to see 
personal possibilities for transformation. This has far reaching 
implications. 

As a body of humanity, the relative terribleness of violence is not 
important. What is important is that the body of humanity is 
experiencing violence. 

We have the possibility to take that violence to task, but only if 
we believe it belongs to our body and should be eradicated from 
our body. How do we feel this body of humanity in both a visceral 
and a metaphysical way? We can only do this on a larger level if we 
challenge ourselves to see the world in new ways at localized places. 

Sex offers us this possibility. 
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Profezia 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 

All dagli Occhi Azzurri 

uno dei tanti figli di figli, 

scendera da Algeri, su navi 

a vela e a remi. Saranno 

con lui migliaia di uomini 

coi corpicini e gli occhi 

di poveri cani dei padri 

sulle barche varate nei Regni della Fame. 

Porteranno con se i bambini, 

e il pane e il formaggio, 

nelle carte gialle del Lunedi di Pasqua. 

Porteranno le nonne e gli asini, 

sulle triremi rubate ai porti coloniali. 

Sbarcheranno a Crotone o a Palmi, 

a milioni, vestiti di stracci 

asiatici, e di camice americane. 

Da Crotone o Palmi saliranno 
a Napoli, e da li a Barcellona, 
a Salonicco e a Marsiglia, 
nelle Citta della Malavita. 

Anime e angeli, topi e pidocchi, 
col germe della Storia Antica, 
voleranno davanti alle willaye. 

Essi sempre umili 
essi sempre deboli 
essi sempre timidi 
essi sempre infimi 
essi sempre colpevoli 
essi sempre sudditi 
essi sempre piccoli, 
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The Prophecy 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 

Ali’ Blue Eyes 

one of the many sons of the sons, 

will make his way from Algiers, on ships 

with sails and with oars. With him 

thousands of men 

with the bodies and eyes 

of the lowly dogs of the fathers 

on boats launched in the Kingdom of Famine. 

With them they will bring the children 

and bread and cheese, 

wrapped in yellow Easter Monday sheets. 

They will bring with them grandmas and donkeys, 
on triremes stolen from colonial ports. 

They will land at Crotone or Palmi 
in millions, dressed in Asian 
rags, and American shirts. 

From Crotone or Palmi they will travel up 
to Naples, and from there to Barcelona, 
to Thessaloniki and to Marseille, 
in the Cities of the Underworld. 

Souls and seraphs, mice and lice, 
with the germ of Ancient History 
they will fly before Wilayah. 

They humble always 
they weak always 
they timid always 
they poor always 
they guilty always 
they subjects always 
they small always 
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essi che non vollero mai sapere, 
essi che ebbero occhi solo per implorare, 
essi che vissero come assassini sotto terra, 
essi che vissero come banditi in fondo al mare, 
essi che vissero come pazzi in mezzo al cielo, 

...deponendo l’onesta 
delle religioni contadine, 
dimenticando l’onore 
della malavita, 
tradendo il candore 
dei popoli barbari, 
dietro ai loro All 
dagli Occhi Azzurri 

usciranno da sotto la terra per rapinare 

saliranno dal fondo del mare per uccidere, 

scenderanno dall’alto del cielo per espropriare 

e per insegnare ai compagni operai 

la gioia della vita 

per insegnare ai borghesi 

la gioia della liberta 

per insegnare ai cristiani 

la gioia della morte 

distruggeranno Roma 
e sulle sue rovine 
deporranno il germe 
della Storia Antica. 

Poi col Papa e ogni Sacramento 
andranno come zingari 
su verso l’Ovest e il Nord 
con le bandiere rosse 
di Trotzky al vento... 
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they who wanted never to know, 

they who had eyes to implore only, 

they who lived like assassins underground, 

they who lived like outcasts at the bottom of the sea, 

they who lived like madmen in the sky. 

...deposing the honesty 
of folk religion, 
disregarding the honour 
of the mob, 
betraying the candor 
of the barbarians, 
following their Ali’ 

Blue Eyes 

they will crawl from under the ground to kill 

they will crawl from the bottom of the sea to attack 

they will fall from the heavens above to steal 

and to teach the workers comrades 

the joy of living, 

to teach the bourgeois 

the joy of freedom 

to teach the Christians 

the joy of death 

they will destroy Rome 
and on its ruins 
they will set down the germ 
of Ancient History. 

Then with the Pope and the sacraments 

they will travel like gypsies 

to the Northwest 

with the red flags 

of Trotsky in the wind... 
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Extract from 

Rousseau’s Theory of the State 

Mikhail Bakunin 
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We ... have humanity divided into an indefinite number of foreign 
states, all hostile and threatened by each other. There is no common 
right, no social contract of any kind between them; otherwise they 
would cease to be independent states and become the federated 
members of one great state. But unless this great state were to 
embrace all of humanity, it would be confronted with other great 
states, each federated within, each maintaining the same posture 
of inevitable hostility. War would still remain the supreme law, an 
unavoidable condition of human survival. 

Every state, federated or not, would therefore seek to become the 
most powerful. It must devour lest it be devoured, conquer lest it 
be conquered, enslave lest it be enslaved, since two powers, similar 
and yet alien to each other, could not coexist without mutual 
destruction. 

The State, therefore, is the most flagrant, the most cynical, and 
the most complete negation of humanity. It shatters the universal 
solidarity of all men on the earth, and brings some of them into 
association only for the purpose of destroying, conquering, and 
enslaving all the rest. It protects its own citizens only; it recognises 
human rights, humanity, civilisation within its own confines alone. 
Since it recognises no rights outside itself, it logically arrogates to 
itself the right to exercise the most ferocious inhumanity toward all 
foreign populations, which it can plunder, exterminate, or enslave 
at will. If it does show itself generous and humane toward them, it 
is never through a sense of duty, for it has no duties except to itself 
in the first place, and then to those of its members who have freely 
formed it, who freely continue to constitute it or even, as always 
happens in the long run, those who have become its subjects. As 
there is no international law in existence, and as it could never 
exist in a meaningful and realistic way without undermining to 
its foundations the very principle of the absolute sovereignty of 
the State, the State can have no duties toward foreign populations. 
Hence, if it treats a conquered people in a humane fashion, if it 
plunders or exterminates it halfway only, if it does not reduce it to 
the lowest degree of slavery, this may be a political act inspired by 
prudence, or even by pure magnanimity, but it is never done from 
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a sense of duty, for the State has an absolute right to dispose of a 
conquered people at will. 

This flagrant negation of humanity which constitutes the very 
essence of the State is, from the standpoint of the State, its supreme 
duty and its greatest virtue. It bears the name patriotism, and it 
constitutes the entire transcendent morality of the State. We call 
it transcendent morality because it usually goes beyond the level 
of human morality and justice, either of the community or of the 
private individual, and by that same token often finds itself in 
contradiction with these. Thus, to offend, to oppress, to despoil, 
to plunder, to assassinate or enslave one’s fellowman is ordinarily 
regarded as a crime. In public life, on the other hand, from the 
standpoint of patriotism, when these things are done for the greater 
glory of the State, for the preservation or the extension of its power, 
it is all transformed into duty and virtue. And this virtue, this duty, 
are obligatory for each patriotic citizen; everyone is supposed to 
exercise them not against foreigners only but against one’s own 
fellow citizens, members or subjects of the State like himself, 
whenever the welfare of the State demands it. 

This explains why, since the birth of the State, the world of politics 
has always been and continues to be the stage for unlimited 
rascality and brigandage, brigandage and rascality which, by the 
way, are held in high esteem, since they are sanctified by patriotism, 
by the transcendent morality and the supreme interest of the State. 
This explains why the entire history of ancient and modern states 
is merely a series of revolting crimes; why kings and ministers, past 
and present, of all times and all countries — statesmen, diplomats, 
bureaucrats, and warriors — if judged from the standpoint of 
simple morality and human justice, have a hundred, a thousand 
times over earned their sentence to hard labour or to the gallows. 
There is no horror, no cruelty, sacrilege, or perjury, no imposture, 
no infamous transaction, no cynical robbery, no bold plunder or 
shabby betrayal that has not been or is not daily being perpetrated 
by the representatives of the states, under no other pretext than 
those elastic words, so convenient and yet so terrible: “for reasons of 
state.” 
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The Barricade is a volunteer-run public library with a focus on 
anarchism and leftist politics. We have texts both in English and 
Dutch and becoming a member and borrowing books is free! We 
believe that self-education is a crucial element in the struggle for 
social change and therefore we aim to provide a space for collective 
learning - join us for discussions, reading groups and workshops 
that are free and open to anyone interested! 

Every Sunday from 4pm to 11pm. At 7pm vegan food is offered for 
donation by the Barriccoons Kitchen, an Utrecht-based anti-food 
waste collective inspired by raccoons. 



Book-Cafe the Barricade 
Every Sunday, 16pm - 23pm 

ACU 

Voorstraat 71 
Utrecht 



